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PROGRAM 

■ 

Tuesday, June 9 

8 p. m. 

Music — Bergfor's Orchestra. 

Invocation. 

Address of Welcome to Marinette — ^Joseph Fisher, Mayor 

of the City. 
Address of Welcome to Marinette County Asylum — ^W. A. 

Brown, President Boai-d of Trustees. 
Response — President of the Association, or some other 

member. 
Music. 
Address — Preventive Philanthropy — Dr. John Singleton 

Crowder. 



' Wednesday, June 10 
9 a. m. 

Address — Homeless Children in the United States — ^J. P. 
Dysart, Superintendent Children's Home Society of 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

Address — The Economical Purchase and Distribution of 
Institutional Supplies — A. A. Bachler, Steward, North- 
ern Hospital for the Insane, Winnebago. 

Address — ^Wisconsin's Dependents, Defectives and Delin- 
quents — Rev. Daniel Woodward, Warden, Wisconsin 
State Prison, Waupun. 

Address — Ralph E. Smith, President of the State Board of 
Control of Wisconsin. 

Afternoon and Evening, June 10 

The delegates will be the guests of Superintendent and 
Mrs. Smith this afternoon and evening. 

Their plans include an auto trip to the County Asylum 
and other places of interest and an evening entertainment. 
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Thursday, June 11 

8:30 a. m. 

Business Meeting. 

Reports of Officers and Committees. 

Election of Officers. 

Miscellaneous Business. 

Address — Leaks in the Dairy Business — Geo. C. Humphrey, 
Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Paper — Duties of Trustees and How They May Best Assist 
the Superintendent — ^J. L. Jacquot, Trustee Outagamie 
County Asylum. 

Address — The New System of Accounting — Glenn G. White, 
Accountant State Board of Control of Wisconsin. 

General Discussion. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF TRUSTEES, SUPERINTEN- 
DENTS AND MATRONS OF COUNTY 
ASYLUMS FOR CHRONIC INSANE OF 

WISCONSIN. 

Held at Marinette, Wis., June 9, 10, and 11, 1914. 



TUESDAY EVENING SESSION, JUNE 9, 1914, 

8:00 P. M. 

Meeting called to order by Mrs. 0. Gullickson, of La 
Crosse county, Vice-President of the Association. 

Music by Bergfor's Orchestra of Marinette. 

Prayer by Rev. H. C. Postlethwaite of the Marinette 
Presbyterian Church. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO MARINETTE. 

Hon. Joseph Fisher, Mayor of the city of Marinette, 

Wisconsin. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — There are times when even the 
office of mayor carries with it certain pleasant duties and I 
assure you this is one of the pleasant occasions. To welcome 
to our city such a representative body of the men and women 
of Wisconsin as we have with us at this time, is a privilege 
that I deeply appreciate. It goes without saying that Mari- 
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nette and its citizens extend to you all a most hearty and 
cordial welcome. We are glad to have you with us and shall 
endeavor to make your visit a pleasant one. 

The work that you, the members of this convention, are 
doing is of inestimable value to the commonwealth of Wis- 
consin. To care for the mentally unfortunate is a duty that 
humanity places upon those whose faculties are intact and 
to you men and women who have undertaken the actual 
work of caring for and helping these unfortunates, the state 
of Wisconsin owes much. The record that you have made 
for our state in this respect is one of which you may all be 
proud and has added much to the name and fame of Wis- 
consin. 

I say without fear of contradiction that no state has done 
any more for its unfortunates. When we consider the mag- 
nificent state institutions and the numerous and splendid 
county institutions all dedicated to the care of those less 
fortunate than ourselves and all under the able and efficient 
management of you men and women who are now with us, 
I say it speaks well for the humanitarian spirit of Wisconsin, 
and to my mind it is one of the greatest proofs of its progres- 
siveness. 

In my travels throughout the state I have seen a great 
many of the institutions that you, the members of this con- 
vention, are in charge of and I desire to say that they are all 
a credit to our state and would be a credit to any community 
or to any state. And it is because they are a credit to our 
state and because you ladies and gentlemen have made 
them so that we are particularly glad and proud to have you 
with us here at Marinette. We appreciate what you have 
done and what you are doing and we are glad of this oppor- 
tunity of showing you that we do appreciate your work. 

Needless to say the freedom of the city is yours and we 
want you to have a good time. I know that you are in good 
hands and that Mr. and Mrs. Smith, our own Superinten- 
dent and Matron, and the Trustees of our asylum will do 
everything in their power to make your visit a pleasant one 
and if they are as successful in entertaining you as they are 
in managing our County Asylum, then I know your stay 
with us "will be both pleasant and profitable for all of you. 
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We want you to feel that you are our guests in everything 
that the word implies arid if there is anything in the city 
that you want and think you ought to have, just ask for it. 
We want you to feel that you are in a live town as you know 
we claim to be a city where they do things and we want you 
to be so well satisfied with your visit that when you go 
away you will have nothing but pleasant recollections of us 
and will feel that you have been in a place where the people 
were all glad to have you with them. 

I notice by your programmes that this is your thirteenth 
annual convention and we are going to prove that there is 
nothing unlucky in the number thirteen. If good fellowship 
and a spirit of welcome on the part of our citizens can make 
your convention a success, then it is successful already and 
if it is in our power to do so, we are going to make you 
particularly remember your thirteenth convention so that 
never again will you say there is any "hoodoo" connected 
with the number thirteen. 

In conclusion, I can only repeat, we are glad to have you 
with us and shall do our best to entertain you. We trust 
that your convention may be both instructive and profitable 
to you and that you will have time also for some recreation 
and to look over our city. We hope you will accept of our 
welcome in the same hearty spirit in which it is extended 
and that when you leave us you will be satisfied that you 
came to the right place for your Thirteenth Annual Conven- 
tion. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO MARINETTE COUNTY 

ASYLUM 

E. W. Miller, District Attorney. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, and Members of the Association 
of Trustees, Superintendents, and Matrons of County 
Asylums for Chronic Insane of Wisconsin: — As Mr. W. A. 
Brown is not here, I have been given the pleasure of speak- 
ing in his place. To begin with, I shall tell you a story about 
a little fellow who attended Sunday School. It seems that 
at this particular Sunday School they were expecting the 
presiding elder to visit them on the following Sunday. The 
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teacher was very careful to drill the boys so that everything 
would run along smoothly when the presiding elder came. 
One of the questions which Johnny, who sat in the first seat 
was to answer was, ** Johnny, who made you?" and, of course, 
the answer should be, "God made me." The next Sunday, 
Johnny was not at Sunday School. The elder came along 
and, of course, according to the program, he asked the little 
fellow who sat in the front seat the question, "My boy, who 
made you?" Without any hesitation the other little fellow 
replied, "I do not know who made me, but the little boy 
God made is not here to-day." 

Ladies and gentlemen of this convention, I assure you it 
is a pleasure for me as a representative of this county to 
welcome you to its splendid city of Marinette. I do not 
know that we have very much to offer. However, I know 
that nothing is too good for you. My work is such that it 
brings me in close connection with some of the duties you 
have to perform and thus I have learned to appreciate their 
value. In this line of work it takes patient and inteUigent men 
and women. As I look over this audience tonight, I cannot 
help but feel proud of the thought that these institutions 
where the least fortunate are placed are being well taken 
care of by men and women who show such a spirit of interest 
in their work as to come to this convention with the view of 
making themselves still better able to care for their wards. 

We are proud of our own county institution. In 1906, we 
estabUshed what we now call the "Marinette County Asylum." 
Mr. Smith, the good and faithful superintendent, has told 
me the institution has grown steadily from the start. There 
were a great many people who said that this was an unneces- 
sary expense and that there would be a lot of money thrown 
away. Today I am proud to say, that I do not think we 
have a man or a woman in Marinette county who is not 
proud of the fact that we haye an institution in this county 
that stands just as high as any in the good state of Wisconsin. 

After this Uttle speech tonight, go out and have a good 
time. You are here in Marinette to have some good fun as 
well as work. I will tell you a story about Mary and John 
which I think will illustrate what I mean. 

Mary and John had apparently been lovers. John did not 
pay very much attention to her. One cold evening he 
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thought the last courtesy he could pay to Mary would be 
to take her for a sleighride. It was cold, the wind was 
blowing and he got his sleigh and came up to the house and 
invited Mary to go for a sleighride with him. They were 
driving towards the country and he was paying more atten- 
tion to the team than he was to Mary. She got a little 
closer to John and said, **I am so lonesome, the weather is so 
cold. I do not think anybody loves me." He said, "That's 
all right." He drove a little further and Mary got a little 
closer. She said, "You know, John, I am so terribly lone- 
some and so cold, I do not believe anybody loves me and 
my hands are very cold." He said, "You are entirely mis- 
taken, God loves you and your mother loves you, and if 
you sit on your hands they will get warm." 

I tell you, ladies and gentlemen, you do not have to sit 
on your hands to get warm. We extend to you a cordial 
welcome and I hope you will all enjoy your visit here and 
we will all be perfectly satisfied. I thank you. 



RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME 
Mrs. 0. H. Gullickson, Vice-President 

Mr. Mayor: — We of the Association of Superintendents, 
Trustees, and Matrons of County Asylums for Chronic 
Insane, are pleased to meet with you in your beautiful city 
of Marinette, which is the home of one who has made your 
city famous. You, the people of Marinette, have reason 
to be proud of your "Grand old man," Senator Isaac Ste- 
phenson. 

We would be more than pleased to hav^ the citizens come 
and hear our papers and discussions. The public in general 
know very little of the many trials we have to contend with 
in our work and it may be that a suggestion from some one 
would lighten our burdens a little. However, we will do 
the best we can and hope with Kipling that all will be well 
at the last hitching post. 
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Allow me to quote Kipling's poem, ''UEnvor 

When Earth's last picture is painted, and the tubes are twisted and dried, 
When the oldest colours have faded, and the youngest critic has died, 
We shall rest, and, faith, we shall need it — ^lie down for an aeon or two. 
Till the Master of All Good Workmen shall set us to work anew! 

And those that were good shall be happy; they shall sit in a golden chair; 
They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with brushes of comets' hair; 
They shall find real saints to draw from — Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 
They shall work for an age at a sitting and never be tired at all! 

And only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame; 
But each for the joy of the working, and each, in his separate star. 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It for the God of Things as They Are; 

I thank you . 



PREVENTIVE PHILANTHROPY 

Dr. John Singleton Crowder, Inspector State Board of 

Control of Wisconsin. 

It is my deep interest in the thousands we have left at 
home, that constrains me to speak tonight. I have enjoyed 
the program and music very much up to this time. It is good 
for one to be associated with a good number of brave self- 
sacrificing men and women in different walks of life, for as 
I said in the dining room of the Marinette Hotel tonight, 
that when I look into the faces of the men and women who 
are engaged in the care of Wisconsin's unfortunates, it leads 
me to conclude, that I never met a more heroic, self-sacri- 
ficing, devoted set of people than you are, and I think myself 
happy to be associated with you in this great work. . It is 
worth while. 

There are two kinds and only two kinds of philanthropy. 
One is positive philanthropy and the other preventive 
philanthropy. Positive philanthropy has its origin in hos- 
pitals, almshouses, asylums and all such. It is the form of 
philanthropy that seeks to care for the wrecks. You are 
all familiar with it. It is what we are engaged in tonight. 
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Positive philanthropy takes care of those who have been 
broken on the wheel of life. It is beautiful, all of these 
county asylums and state institutions; but I want to speak 
to you tonight about a new kind of philanthropy — **The 
Preventive Philanthropy." 

Positive philanthropy will always be needed, will always 
be beautiful, but I believe when preventive philanthropy 
comes, it will reduce the work of positive philanthropy one 
half, if not more. It will reduce the number of human wrecks 
to a minimum. I am especially interested in the unfor- 
tunate. I want to invite you to sit down and grow thought- 
ful and consider this preventive philanthropy. For the want 
of a better phrase, I have donated, "Preventive Philan- 
thropy." 

We are living in a scientific age. Men are no longer work- 
ing around or binding up the wounded, caring for those in 
whose heads the spark of reason has gone out, but this 
scientific age is causing investigation and in the end, might 
prevent much of what we have now. 

Once upon a time in a certain city there was a very dan- 
gerous street. Near by there was a precipice over which 
men, women and children have climbed without knowing 
instant death was near them. A citizens' meeting was called 
and all the people in the town gathered to discuss the dan- 
gerous street and it was the consensus of opinion, that a man 
would be kept at the foot of the precipice with an ambulance 
to care for the injured and they would unselfishly pay him 
out of their hard-gained earnings, but an old man arose and 
condemned the action. He said, "We ought to build a fence 
along the street by the precipice and I will be the first man 
to dig a post-hole." He was a philanthropist, a believer in 
preventive philanthropy. Men and women buy ambulances, 
build asylums and maintain commissions to care for those 
who have gone over the precipice but preventive philan- 
thropy seeks to dig post-holes and build fences and reduce 
the wrecks to a minimum. 

You will always have the insane with you; you will 
always need the insane asylums, prisons, almhouses and hos- 
pitals, but my contention is that we can have a minimum 
instead of a maximum by the application of preventive 
philanthropy. 
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Once upon a time a farmer spied a thirsty hunter in a 
branch spring seeking a clean cold drink of water. The 
branch, unknown to him, was muddy and as you and I have 
done, he dug in different places with his hands and waited 
for the water to clear, and he was disappointed. The wise 
old farmer had a better view than the thirsty hunter and he 
called and said, "If you want a clean drink of water from 
that spring branch, I would advise you to drive the old sow 
out of the spring." We will have to drive the sow of impurity 
out if we are to make a large decrease in insanity. We will 
have to make new progress in our work — ^if we don't do this, 
the stream will widen and deepen and grow muddier, and 
we may hope against hope that generation after generation 
will drop into eternity and after a thousand years, we will 
be where we started. 

I think the economic reason is the one chief reason. Our 
people are under high taxes, and when taxes are high the 
public is dissatisfied. It costs millions of dollars to maintain 
people in charitable and benevolent institutions. It takes 
a great deal of money. I believe that under preventive 
philanthropy, in a generation, we can reduce our unfortu- 
nate population to one-half and save materially thereby. 

There is a law of public necessity, when it was written and 
where, I do not know, but I believe, that society has a right 
to protect itself against the unfortunates, against the de- 
fectives, physically, mentally, and morally. The greatest 
mistake society has made in all generations has been in 
yielding to a false sentimentalism in favor of individualism 
and allowing the wrecks to increase and the wreckage to 
pile up and thus dump an indescribable population upon us. 
I remember when our little daughter was stricken with 
diphtheria. The health authorities concluded that my family 
was a menace to society and we were quarantined for a 
month. I saw the wisdom of it and accepted the situation. 
The individual has no rights when his rights conflict or im- 
pose upon the rights of society. I had a friend in college 
who was mean enough to cut a woman's head off and ere 
long I saw him dangling at the end of a rope and I felt sure 
he had some personal liberties and yet he was a menace to 
society and had to be eliminated. 

There are sentimental people tonight who are talking 
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about personal liberties of people but the preventive philan- 
thropy will interfere with them later. How are we going to 
secure preventive philanthropy? How are we going to 
stop the wrecks? How are we going to decrease the wrecks? 

The eugenics marriage law is crude but a step in the right 
direction. It will be a prevention of future defectives, it 
will be adopted by all the states, it will be a world law to- 
morrow. I hope to see it widen out and include women as 
well as men. No man or woman with social diseases has a 
right to marry under such conditions and impose untold 
agony upon unborn children and create a population for our 
asylums, almshouses, and prisons. It is a step in the right 
direction. I was in the southern part of the state a few 
months ago and I think I never met an angrier white man 
before. He was about twenty-five years of age and sought 
a certificate of health and his physician denied it because 
he was unclean, and he swore that he would marry the woman 
if he had to take her to China. I saw him get on the train 
and go to a distant city and marry her. He will not be able 
to do it tomorrow. The impurities of the body that are 
found in the bodies of many men and women are a fruitful 
source of insanity and crime. 

There are some people in our institution who need to be 
saved from themselves because of certain self-abuses. They 
are there, and if you can save them from themselves, they 
will go home before it is too late and be good citizens. There 
are others who ought to be left as they are, if there is no 
possibility of making recuperation, but I am opposed to 
allowing such people to return home. 

I believe the next step for our Legislature to take is to give 
us a law, prohibiting all defectives in the institutions, such 
as I will illustrate, to marry. I know of two nameless women 
in this state — infants thrown out upon the world through 
death and poverty. They were educated in our State Public 
School at Sparta and in time returned to their home county 
and became notorious women, always homeless, friendless, 
and penniless. When in trouble they made annual visits 
to our poorhouse. One left six illegitimate children and the 
other four. That thing probably will be continued for a 
decade to come. Those ten children tonight are in the same 
State Public School where their mothers were a few years 
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ago and ten or twenty more will probably follow in a little 
while. They should never leave any more children of that 
kind to be taken to the State Public School. All defectives, 
feeble-minded, and diseased folks should be prohibited by law 
from marriage and the sterilization law applied if necessary 
to enforce this principle. 

The railroad has been wise enough to put John Barley- 
corn off the train. That is preventing many wrecks. In 
former years when mysterious wrecks occurred, the officials 
sought to satisfy the people by saying, "The operators were 
confused in messages," when John Barleycorn was in the 
engine or the conductors drunk, they plunged thousands of 
innocent people into eternity. The Titanic would not be 
history if it had abandoned John Barleycorn. 

I am glad to be associated with you brave noble folks. 
It takes a great deal of patience and devotion to live with 
and care for the unfortunates of this state. I have visited 
a number of institutions in this state and other states. I 
have visited institutions in this country and in other coun- 
tries. I have been a student of criminology and nowhere 
have I found the progress made in the care of the insane and 
the unfortunates that is being made in Wisconsin and I also 
say every one of the real successes that are being achieved 
in our asylums is due to the matrons of our institutions. 
They deserve credit, they should not be overlooked. We 
have a splendid set of superintendents, matrons and trustees, 
and I think we ought to rededicate ourselves to this work 
and pick up the wrecks and unfortunates and in turn do 
what we can to prevent them, I thank you. 



A motion was made by Hon. J. E. Coffland, Rich- 
land Center, as follows : 

"It has been moved and seconded that the Secretary of 
the Association be requested to send a telegram of condo- 
lence to Hon. Ralph E. Smith, President of the State Board 
of Control, whose father has just been called in death." 

Motion carried. Meeting adjourned until Wednesday 
morning at 9:00 o'clock. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JUNE 10, 1914. 

9:00 A. M. 

Meeting called to order by Vice President, Mrs. 0. H. 
GuUickson, who announced the appointment of the follow- 
ing committees: 
Committee on Finance: 

F. M. Smith, 

T. H. Moore, 

Wm. Kiel. 
Committee on Resolutions: 

J. E. Coffland, 

Mrs. E. E. Manuel, 

L. E-. Gilson. 



HOMELESS CHILDREN IN THE UNITED STATES 

By J. P. Dysart, Superintendent Children's Home Society 

of Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 

I have no written address. That is not usually my best 
method. I prefer to talk to you as good citizens out of the 
fullness of my experience. The secretary invited me to 
appear before you. I want to talk on dependent children on 
both sides of the ocean. I am going to tell you something 
of homeless children on the other side of the world. 
This is my twenty-fifth year in the line of work of caring for 
homeless children, my twenty-second year in Wisconsin. 

Some time ago we had a convention of the societies which 
care for dependent and homeless children of thirty-two states, 
extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific. We cooperated 
in home-finding in every possible way. I had been made 
Vice President of this convention and had indicated my wish 
to travel abroad. I was given a letter stating my position 
with a gold seal on the corner of it. If you ever go abroad 
take a letter with a gold seal and the name of the governor. 



^ 
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and that will make you a nobleman without any question. 
Every door opens before any man that has a gold seal on 
his letter. My first stop on this oriental trip was in Egypt. 
I traveled seven hundred miles up the Nile. I have no right 
to speak of my travels, but of the homeless and dependent 
children, so I will speak of the children under the Moham- 
medans. You may be grateful to God for your Christian 
vivilization. A child seems to have no value in Egypt, 
absolutely no value. Consider two factors of that race which 
I found there. Polygamy in its worst forms and a profound 
belief in fatalism. If a man wants to be rid of one of his 
wives, he simply has to wave his hand three times and she 
leaves his door with her children, under the rule of Moham- 
med. The divorced woman with her hungry brood of chil- 
dren goes down in the lowest class of society. I saw them 
with flies on their festered eyes. You ask this woman to 
^wash the eyes of her poor child. She says, "No use, as my 
child is fated to be blind. It will be blind anyway." The 
British Government is doing its best. They pick up these 
children, bring them to the hospital and treat them. I heard 
of thirty children being adopted by rich people. 

From Egypt I went to Jerusal m. Just outside of the gate 
of the old Holy City, there stands an Orphan's Asylum 
conducted by the Sisters. It cares for two hundred and 
sixty orphans. It is maintained by the State Church of 
Germany. There is a special reason for many orphans 
over there. The Mohammedan curse, enlarged by the tribe 
of unbelievers, go out to slay Christians and they leave 
orphans for somebody to take care of. The Mohammedans 
do not take care of anybody but themselves. The care that 
is given to dependent children in Africa and Constantinople 
is given by Christian men and women from the west. They 
are generous and kind to the dependent children that are 
brought in by those who love Christians. This is the basis 
of everything worth while. 

I visited an orphan asylum and was talking with one of the 
Sisters when a little girl, six or seven years of age, came up. 
I noticed a scar on one side of her face. The Sister sent the 
little girl in the garden to pick some flowers and I asked her 
how the little girl got that scar on her face. Her answer 
made my blood run cold. It was the result of a knife. It 
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was the same knife that slew her father which marked the 
face of the child. 

Mohammedans are not merciful and consider nothing 
worth while in hospitals, asylums and institutions which 
transform and beautify the life of the unfortunate. 

I visited children in hospitals, cared for by the Catholics 
where they were alleviating the pains and giving Ufe to the 
boys and girls. And there my gold seal was my passport. 
I had a personal introduction to the Queen of Bulgaria, a 
noble woman, who is herself a nurse. It was arranged that I 
should meet her and tell her about the care the homeless 
children are given in America. She is coming over to thank 
the Red Cross for the many favors given them. 

On my trip I visited Venice. There the people take care 
of the orphans by state tax. They look after the boys and 
many are placed in the army. I found this quite a general 
thing in the care of dependent boys. While there I visited 
an orphan asylum that picked up one hundred boys after 
an earthquake. Some of these boys did not know their own 
names. They were taken to this institution where they do 
their own work and are growing up to be energetic self- 
supporting young men. 

I went on through Italy. The government is taking care of 
its dependent children there. I find the same thing is true in 
France and Germany. I passed on to Great Britain to visit 
a former record school. It has now become a government 
institution that trains nearly all of the boys as musicians. 
This is the fad among the orphan boys there. The boys who 
receive their training here owe it to a Glasgow Scotchman 
who put his life into the little lads and lassies. He built an 
institution and also several cottages. There are twelve or 
fourteen children in each cottage. Besides the institution, 
we also find that a home built on about seven hundred acres 
of land takes care of twelve or fourteen hundred children. 
The Scotchman died but his memory still lives among the 
boys and girls of the institution. 

In London I found nine thousand dependent children 
under the care of the Barnardo Homes. Dr. Barnardo went 
into this work at the age of twenty, burnt his candle at both 
ends and died at sixty, but his work lives after him. The 
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method used by these homes is to take the children to the 
country for care and training. I visited one institution for 
girls which was located in the country. Here, they teach 
them to become self-supporting young women. When they 
reach a certain age they go to Canada and live in homes. I 
saw a great printing establishment with three or four mana- 
gers and forty-five persons running it constantly. They 
print nothing but their own literature and send this literature 
all over Great Britain to get the means to take care of these 
homeless children. 

I will stop here and say the richest assets we have in the 
twentieth century is its boys and girls. Twenty-three years 
ago I picked up a little boy and found a home in a family 
for him. That boy now is twenty-six years old. He is a 
successful traveling salesman at Salt Lake City. 

I also want to speak of the town where I was brought up. 
The English Episcopal Church has a private asylum here 
where about three hundred boys and girls are living. I 
notice this, that they teach their hands as well as their minds 
and thus make the boys and girls self-supporting. 

While I was abroad, one of our agents was sent to a small 
city of the state and received five little children. The con- 
ditions he found were as follows : The mother was in poverty 
without a particle of food in the house. There was no fuel 
and it was bitter cold weather in February. Four of the 
children were perched on the top of the stove and the young- 
est had been placed in the oven to keep it from freezing. 
The agent hurried to get some food and before he could have 
it cooked the children swallowed it raw, so ravenous were 
they. AH these children have been placed in carefully 
selected family homes. About Chirstmas time of the fol- 
lowing year, the same agent had the joy of meeting the 
youngest child in her good home wrapped in furs. I could 
tell you story after story of cases like this. We get the best 
we can for our girls and boys. If you have high ideals and 
work at the matter faithfully day by day, you get the very 
finest results, and if everybody does their best, they will do 
good work. In some places, I see the workers have a sort 
of friendly rivalry to see which can do the best possible 
things for the child. 
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I am very grateful to Mr. Cushman for inviting me to 
appear before you. I have tried to give you some informa- 
tion of conditions found in regard to dependent children 
abroad in order that you might better appreciate what is 
being done at home. I thank you. 



THE ECONOMICAL PURCHASE AND DISTRIBU- 
TION OF INSTITUTIONAL SUPPLIES 

By a. a. Bachler, Steward Northern Hospital for the 

Insane, Winnebago. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: — It was my good 
fortune to mingle among you last evening and this morning, 
and I met many familiar and new faces, and on each face 
there was a look of contentment, indicating stronger than 
words can tell the spirit of relaxation permeating this gather- 
ing, and I could not help but be caught up and engulfed in 
this maelstrom of good fellowship, and a little poem came 
to my mind which I will try to recite if time has not erased 
a hne here and there from memory's page: 

"Business is business, — but men are men, 
Loving and working and dreaming. 
Toiling with pencil or spade or pen. 
Roistering, planning, scneming. 

Business is business, — but he's a fool, 
Whose business has grown to smother 
His faith in men and the golden rule. 
His love for a friend or brother. 

Business is business, — but life is life. 
Though we're all in the game to win it; 
Let's^rest sometimes from the heat and strife, 
And try to be friends a minute. 

Let's seek to be comrades now and then. 
And slip from our golden tether. 
Business is business — but men are men. 
And we're all good pals together." 

The invitation that I discuss the topic of Economical 
Purchase and Distribution of Institutional Supplies, was 
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indeed a flattering one to me, not that I can add anything 
that is not legend to you all, but I felt very much like the 
darkey who was asked to change a $20.00 bill; he scratched 
his head and said, "I done ain't got the $20.00 but I sure 
thank you for the compliment." 

A survey of the various county asylums of the state dis- 
closes the significant fact that in every instance we find at their 
headmen of keen business tact and capacity; men of integrity, 
who clothe their positions by virtue of meritorious qualifi- 
cations; men of heart, who while engrossed in the arduous 
business, and philanthropic activities of these institutions 
do not lose sight of the paramount fact that, after all, the 
underlying principle or function of these institutions is to 
provide a home for the most unfortunate of allj our insane. 
You know the story of the Master where he accused the 
Pharisees of denying him food, raiment and drink and these 
questions were asked, "Where saw we ye hungry, and where 
saw we ye naked, and where saw we ye thirsty that we could 
give thee drink?" and I know of no place where that direct 
and uncompromising admonition, "Verily, I say unto you, in- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
my brethern, ye have done it unto me," is carried out more 
effectively and lovingly than by the men and women who 
compose this gathering. Now unto you I am to tell of 
methods that you have pondered over and successfully met 
in the riper years of your experience as heads of these insti- 
tutions. No doubt, you are looking for something new to 
improve your already well lubricated machines. Your 
institutions primarily are utilities designed to carry out 
certain philanthropic activities; they perform a public func- 
tion and in proportion that these activities conform to the 
elemental or organic purpose do they create the natural or 
desired product of the utility. The process of creating this 
good involves economic activities which may be classified 
as the expense due to the activity directly resulting in the 
purpose of the investment or operation expense. Second, the 
Repair and Maintenance or up-keep of the utility, so as to en- 
able it to perform most efficiently the design of it's creation. 
Third, the Accretions or Additions of units to the utility. 
These three cardinal divisions are tersely termed in ordinary 
business parlance : Operation Expense, Maintenance or Re- 
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pair Expense, and Capital Expenditure. The one that 
enters most prominently into the accounting and operation 
of the utility is the operation or overhead expense. In it is 
reflected the efficiency of the entire plant and on it is directly 
dependent the success or failure of it. The elemental Units 
comprising the operation expense are cost of labor, cost 
of supplies, etc. We have heard much recently of the great 
advance in the cost of living. Due to what? Increased cost 
of labor, cost of materials, transportaion, etc. What? Over- 
head expense. Result — higher prices. 

This increase in operation will automatically adjust 
itself in a manufacturing plant, in the increased price of 
the commodity; but what of our institutions? Not one of 
you dare say that the cost of maintaining our institutions 
has not advanced. In some instances in staggering ratios. 
We must increase the price on our output, which is public 
service, and this in the form of larger appropriations, ulti- 
mately expressed in taxes. The ordinary taxpayers are 
willing to pay $5.00 for a pair of shoes, that in years gone 
by could have been bought for $3.50, stand without a mur- 
mur the increase of maintaining his family from $900.00 to 
$1,200.00 per annum, but let him pay $10.00 advance in 
taxes, absolutely disproportionate to other increases, and 
he will set up a howl. Does he realize where some of these 
taxes go? Does he realize that they go to the mentally 
maimed, to the helpless, the blind and the needy? We, 
therefore, have two significant factors with which to con- 
tend, the discontent of the taxpayer, the increased expense 
of operation. They increase or decrease in direct ratio; 
twice the expense, twice the howl; one-half the expense, 
one-half the howl. 

The ultimate end sought in the production of a good, or 
activity is efficiency in operation and the most economical 
purchase of the supplies necessary. Efficiency is directly 
dependent on the laborer. Efficient help is paramount. 
Therefore the result obtained is directly proportionate to 
the efficiency of the help. What are the conditions that 
confront us in our institutions? You all know that the labor 
conditions are a constant variant, at the best it is impossible 
to procure efficient help at the salaries we pay in our ex- 
treme desire to limit the operating expense of our institu- 
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tions. Waste is a crime, by whom practiced. It is doubly 
a crime with commodities purchased from the public cof- 
fers. Into these inexperienced hands we commit the care of 
the supplies purchased by public money. Think you for a 
minute that any corporation capitalized at the value of 
any one county asylum would put at its head capable busi- 
ness men as trustees and superintendents, as is done in our 
institutions, and limit these men from hiring the most effi- 
cient help it is possible to procure? Efficient help will not 
stay at the salaries paid and the consequent result is me- 
diocrity. In the struggle for existence our institutions must 
see not how economically a dollar can be made, but how 
far it can be made to go. One of the first cuts is in the pay 
roll by the elimination of the help. Next we examine our 
bill of fare and trim it so as to give us the cheapest rate of 
maintenance without sacrificing the comforts of the inmates. 
There is, however, a limit to which the help can be reduced 
and the bills of fare cut for the inmates demand that to 
which they are entitled; the necessary food and attention. 
We cannot sacrifice the comforts of our patients, and, there- 
fore, these two items that enter so largely into the opera- 
tion expense must be cautiously approached and handled. 
To my mind these two factors are already so curtailed by 
you that further restrictions would necessarily result in 
discomfort to the unfortunate, whose destiny you hold in 
the hollow of your hand. The safest feature of the operat- 
ing expense, with which to contend without sacrificing the 
comfort of the patient is in the purchase of, and the skillful 
distribution of the materials and supplies. The more eco- 
nomically we purchase and the more skillfully we distribute 
our supplies the better the quality at the same or a better 
price. I find from experience that the cheapest goods are 
not always the most economical to buy. What greater satis- 
faction comes to the buyer than that which comes from the 
consciousness of knowing that the goods purchased are 
exactly as represented, that the price paid is the lowest 
obtainable anywhere on that particular commodity? In the 
multiplicity of supplies to be purchased for our institutions 
it is absolutely impossible to be master of all the current 
prices thereon. We buy drugs, hardware, clothing, furni- 
ture, fuel, plumbing supplies, electric supplies, groceries. 
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engine room supplies, house furnishings, farm suppUes, 
with all the imaginary etc's, each individually broad enough 
for men to devote their entire time to each. What large 
business with a capitalization of one of our institutions does 
not have a department buyer devoting his entire time and 
attention to the purchase of the necessary supplies to one 
phase of the business? And yet we are to perform the func- 
tion of the buyers of all the foregoing enumerated supplies. 
Economical? I do not have to answer this question, — it is 
self-explanatory and yet it is remarkable how well we do. 
Errors no doubt are made but they are of the head and not 
the heart. In order to slightly overcome these limitations 
in the purchasing field it is absolutely necessary that each 
individual buyer post himself as best he can by subscribing 
for the various trade journals. Invariably, you will find a 
column devoted to current prices and many a time have I 
succeeded in prtcuring a better price by informing a whole- 
saler of the current market prices, and in every instance 
the institution was the beneficiary. There are two ways of 
purchasing supplies. First, direct or over the counter 
method; second, by contract or bid. It is not always possi- 
ble to buy on bid inasmuch as the commodity desired may 
have to be used on the spur of the moment, and the conse- 
quent saving on bid would be overcome in the delay by in- 
convenience and in the idleness of the plant. Under such 
conditions it is inadvisable to buy by this method. The 
greatest difficulty encountered by the contract method is 
the question of getting each bidder to quote on exactly the 
commodity desired. To effectually accomplish the con- 
tract method necessitates the standardization of the com- 
modities purchased. It will mean that you buyers must 
have clearly in mind the specifications of the various arti- 
cles desired and when these once have been clearly estab- 
lished it is an easy matter to put your requirements on spe- 
cially prepared blanks and submit them to the dealers. The 
results obtained will be astounding. My experience so far, 
whenever any bids have been received, is that no two firms 
agree on the price. I have previously enumerated some of 
the most common commodities purchased and for a few 
moments I will confine myself to the methods I use in pur- 
chasing supplies for the Northern Hospital for the Insane. 
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There are two distinct methods in vogue in which the com- 
modities are purchased for our state institutions; the larger 
suppUes, our groceries, meats, soaps, lubricating oils, white 
lead, etc., are purchased through contract by the State 
Board of Control. The rest are purchased directly through 
the steward's department of the various institutions. The 
tendency is to purchase as much as it is possible by contract, 
of the supplies for the state institutions, and which to my 
mind is the most equitable arrangement. However, I will 
leave for the present the discussion of the larger purchases 
made by the State Board of Control and Umit myself to 
such purchases as I make through my office. In the pur- 
chase of drugs it is an easy matter on which to receive bids. 
This is a business strictly standardized through and by the 
U. S. P. and invariably in ordering goods I submit bids to 
the manufacturers stipulating the quality, specifically de- 
manding a prepaid price and goods to stril^tly conform to 
the U. S. P. Result: Better prices than the wholesaler or 
jobber can obtain. I have tried it time and again and find 
the inevitable result to be remarkably low prices. Hard- 
ware covers too large a field to make it advisable to ask 
for bids on our general requirements, inasmuch as they 
may run from one wash tub to hardware for a new building; 
but this can be divided so as to cut out the bulkier commodi- 
ties, nails, sheet iron, bolts, steel bars, reinforcing materials, 
etc. Why buy these from the jobber when you can buy 
them from the Steel Trust as cheap as your jobber can, 
and in as small quantities as you desire? Clothing can be 
purchased from the manufacturer directly, and at such 
prices that it is impossible for the dealer to enjoy. The 
manufacturer of clothing finds left on his hands at the end 
of the season considerable swatches and pieces of goods that 
are out of the season's style. These goods are a total loss 
to him and he deUghts to make them up so as to insure 
him of the return of the money invested, and the suits and 
overcoats I buy are of such a quality and grade as found in 
the best of clothing stores. Plumbing and steam fitting 
supplies I invariably buy on bids, on blanks I have had 
made for that purpose. Engine room and electric supplies 
in the same manner. Chinaware may be bought directly 
from the potteries. Sheetings and staple dry goods I buy 
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on bid, specifying on a particular grade, giving width, 
weight and preparations. Other house furnishings I buy 
over the counter. Do I get the best prices the market 
offers? I do of the particular house from which I buy; but 
I am at a loss to know if it is the best price quoted by all 
dealers. I must depend on the reputableness of the firm 
of whom I buy, presuming I am receiving the lowest price 
given to their best customers. Is- it economical? It is 
hard to say, suffice it to say that it is most unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as the question constantly arises to the consci- 
entious buyer, is it the best I could have done? 

I will now invite your attention to the system of pur- 
chasing supplies, which to me is the only thoroughly eco- 
nomical system of buying supplies for public institutions. 
It is a system to which I have already alluded. As before 
stated it is practised with great success by the State Board 
of Control of Wisconsin, and is universally accepted as a 
standard by the United States Government. It is a system 
that eliminates all possibility of favorities, in that the only 
consideration given is quality and price. As before stated, 
the effectual accomplishment of this system rests squarely 
on the method of standardization. It is doubtful if any 
two trustees or superintendents of the 35 county insti- 
tutions agree exactly on the quality of any one common 
commodity used. There are but eleven state institutions 
and I know from experience that no two stewards or matrons 
agree exactly on the quality of any particular commodity 
that they use. We are all orthodox when it comes to the 
matter of selecting materials which we use when compared 
with similar supplies used by anyone else and everything 
savoring of our own is orthodox, while that of the other 
fellow is heterodox. 

A careful examination of the various commodities pur- 
chased by these institutions will reveal that it is very 
plausible, in fact possible, to standardize on most of our 
requirements, and on these commodities that can be skill- 
fully standardized the contract system of purchasing to 
my mind is the only proper way to buy. Our State Board 
of Control by long experience and careful study has succeeded 
in establishing standards and perfected specifications on 
such commodities as groceries, meats, oil (both painters' and 
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lubricating), soap, soda, blankets, etc. This board has gone 
beyond the claims of the seller and by means of the labora- 
tory, samples have been analyzed and standards established 
and adopted, and goods contracted for on basis of quality 
with the positive guarantee demanded of the manufacturer 
that he furnish goods as specified in the guarantee. After 
goods are received, samples are submitted for test and the 
contractor is kept on a high plane of honesty in the per- 
formance of his contract in furnishing the commodities 
contracted for. I wish to particularly call your attention 
to our method of purchasing coal. The system adopted is 
known as the British Thermal Unit System. It is the 
guarantee of contractors to furnish a certain number of 
B..T. U.'s per ton of coal. It is a truism that no two kinds 
of coal will give the same B. T. U.'s. Take for instance a 
consignment of lump coal, it requires an expert to tell you 
what grade of coal it is. Should you contract for lump coal 
how would you know that the coal furnished is Illinois coal 
or an eastern coal? It is utterly impossible to hold the 
contractor up to the specifications unless there is some way 
of determining the quality of the coal furnished. The only 
effective system in vogue now is the B. T. U. system. 
Doubtless it means extra work in procuring samples, it 
means the test of these various samples by a reputable 
chemist, and when the results have been ascertained the 
settlement is effected on the actual delivery of the B. T. U.'s 
as compared with the guarantee. It insures the purchaser 
of a uniform quality of coal, and he pays the contractor for 
what he received. There is no justice in paying a contractor 
at the rate of $3.50 to $4.00 per ton for ashes; but with this 
system he is paid for the actual heat units which the coal 
delivers. Even if there is no positive saving in this method 
of purchasing coal, however, there is this extreme satisfac- 
tion to know that the contractor has delivered exactly 
what he has agreed to. It has been our good fortune this 
last year to receive the best coal we ever received in my 
experience as purchasing agent for a state institution. The 
coal has been known as a mine run coal. Invariably in a 
mine run we receive 33 1-3 per cent lump and the rest 
screening, notwithstanding, that the specifications of run 
of mine usually are interpreted exactly the reverse as 
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stated; there should be 67 per cent of lump and 33 1-3 per 
cent screening. This contractor has filled his contract to 
the letter and yet unfortunately the average price of this 
coal, as determined by the B. T. U system was not in excess 
of $3.40 per ton, netting him a loss of 25 cents per ton. 
You may say that this is an injustice to the contractor but 
please be advised that this same contractor has again bid 
on the same coal at the same price, thereby showing that 
his financial loss was not as great as might be assumed 
from these figures. Our State Board of Control has not 
only succeeded in establishing a high standard for insti- 
tutional commodities but in the meantime has succeeded in 
breaking thfe ironclad arrangement between manufacturer 
and jobber and we now enjoy better prices than those 
enjoyed by the jobbers themselves^ In union there is 
strength. If the consolidated requirements of the eleven 
state institutions can bring about these results what would 
the united action of 35 county asylums portend? I do 
not doubt that you are all past masters in the art of buying. 
I doubt if anyone could excel you in your local purchases; 
but I do believe I see a way of improvement. Take for 
instance these figures which I will quote; these cover some 
of the annual requirements of one institution: 

Soda 20bbls. 

White lead 2,000 lbs. 

Chip soap 12 bbls. 

Turpentine 1 bbl. 

Lubricating oil 6 bbls. 

Goal 1,500 tons 

Brown soap 12 boxes 

White soap 12 boxes 

Pork 18,000 lbs. 

Beef 18,000 lbs. 

Coffee 2,400 lbs. 

Sugar 10,000 lbs. 

Flour 200 bbls. 

With several new county asylums being erected I think 
that my estimate of a ton of white lead, a barrel of turpen- 
tine and a barrel of linseed oil per annum for each institution 
to be a very conservative estimate. Multiply these annual 
requirements of one institution and see the tremendous 
amount of commodities consumed by the 35 county insti- 
tutions: 
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700 barrels of soda 
70,000 pounds of white lead 
420 barrels of soap chips 
35 barrels of turpentine 
210 barrels of lubricating oil 
35 barrels of linseed oil 
52,500 tons of coal 

420 boxes of brown soap 
420 boxes of white soap 
630,000 pounds of pork 
630,000 pounds of beef 

84,000 pounds of coffee 
350,000 pounds of sugar 
7,000 barrels of flour 

Do you realize the enormous purchasing power vested 
in the superintendents and trustees of the 35 county asylyms? 
Allow me to quote you figures from contracts made by our 
State Board of Control. Do you buy your white lead at 
6^ cents delivered; soap chips at 5 cents per pound delivered 
— soap chips that are as dry as dust; turpentine at 3 cents 
below the wholesale market; brown soap at $2.25 per case 
of 60, 16 ounce bars; soap powder at 3^ cents per pound; 
soda, washing soda commonly known as prosperity at 
$1.16 per hundred delivered? I do not know what you 
pay for these various commodities but I am confident in 
assuming that in no instance is it possible for each individual 
institution to procure such attractive prices as we are enjoy- 
ing, — and I now come to the point which I wish to make to 
you with the hope that you consider carefully. 

I do not know if it has even been brought to your atten- 
tion before but it seems to me that the 35 county insti- 
tutions with their tremendous purchasing power could be 
a force in the open market, so great as to procure the most 
advantageous quotations from the manufacturers. My 
suggestion would be that this meeting should perfect an 
official organization, that after careful deliberation a com- 
mittee of superintendents and trustees be appointed to act 
in an official capacity to receive bids and enter into agree- 
ments for all the county institutions. In order not to 
overload this committee I would suggest the appointment 
of a separate committee to report a scheme of standardiza- 
tion of the requirements of the various institutions. This 
committee could report at the next annual meeting and I 
assure you that you could not spend your time more fruit- 
fully than in the discussion of the advantageousness of 
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standard for the various county asylums. The regular 
adoption of the report to morally bind each superintendent 
and trustee. After a classification of standards had been 
made this classification would be put into the hands of the 
committee appointed for obtaining prices and bids and they 
to ascertain the various requirements of the institutions and 
enter into agreement or contract with the various manu- 
facturers. These agreements would be entered into at 
such periods when the purchase of a particular commodity 
is at its lowest price for the year. One of the stipulations 
to be that all the commodities contracted for are to be 
ordered out as required by the various county superin- 
tendents. 

I now touch upon a point which you all more or less feel. 
It is the discontent of the local dealer; by all means give the 
local dealer a chance to bid on the requirements. Patronize 
him if everything is equal. Local patriotism is commendable 
but the local dealer is entitled to the business only on the 
basis of quality and price. There are other taxpayers in the 
county besides the local dealer. I become provoked at the 
insolence of this class of merchants. The method of distri- 
bution is one common to you all. We may have as many 
different systems as there are institutions but one, however, 
found effective is as follows: Keep all supplies in one 
general storeroom. Supply daily what each department 
needs. Keep a daily record of goods consumed both as to 
quality and price. For instance I issue no new broom until 
the old one is returned. Issue nothing to replace until you 
can personally inspect the article to be replaced. It will 
give you a wonderful grasp of the life of the various com- 
modities, while it makes you supreme as a condemning 
officer. I can do it in our institution and I see no reason 
why it can not be as effectively carried out by every county 
asylum in the state. By this process I have cut down the 
amount of some commodities 60 per cent, if not greater. 

In conclusion I would summarize as follows, standardize 
your requirements, buy them collectively as one body. 
Distribute them wisely. 

And now Brethren, in conclusion, as custodians of 
$11,500,000.00 of the people's property, I admonish you 
to be true to the motto on the little badge on each breast 
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here this morning. "Forward" the motto of a great state. 
While we commend and feel justly proud of our institutions 
let us press closer to the mark of the high calling of public 
service and stewardship that our institutions may humbly 
reflect the ideals of our masters, the people, whose will is the 
law of the land. 



WISCONSIN'S DEPENDENTS, DEFECTIVES AND 

DELINQUENTS 

By Rev. Daniel Woodward, Warden, Wisconsin State 

Prison, Waupun. 

It gives me pleasure to have the privilege of listening 
to two fine speeches. It was not my privilege to attend a 
similar convention during my experience on the State Board 
of Control, but it was my privilege to visit a large number of 
institutions and in comparing our county institutions with 
the institutions of other states, I feel as our inspectors 
have expressed themselves, "we have reason to be proud 
of the system being kept." I believe there is not a better 
system in the Union than is to be found in Wisconsin. 
I come from quite a different institution, and yet we have 
many problems in common. Many of these problems are 
not new problems. Many are as old as time and become 
more and more complex. 

Owing to new conditions, we are facing a condition today 
that is alarming and ought to become more and more 
alarming to every well-informed citizen. All over this 
country we find the dependents and delinquents on our 
hands. I believe there is a reason for this. The problem 
is in new conditions; it is new. 

If you will go with me out through your state or through 
any other slate of the Union, you will find citizens, many 
of them with childless homes, others with homes with one 
or two children. You will find the defectives, I care not 
whether they are defective, insane, criminal or feeble- 
minded, you will find these defectives with a large family 
of four, six, eight, ten and sixteen children in a family. 
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Permit this condition to exist through the ages, through 
one century and civilization will totter over. I think there 
is nothing more alarming as I look in the face of facts in 
our great commonwealth. The well-informed are more 
and more sharing the responsibility of training children, 
but Dr. Dysart well said, this morning, that the home 
without a child is not a beneficial one. It is not, — and yet, 
do we not find in our state, women keeping a poodle dog or 
a teddy bear out on the streets, in the automobile or on her 
pleasure trip in place of two, three, four and five trained 
children. The defective raising a large family is one of the 
most alarming conditions. 

I would like to point out plainly another condition, not 
so possibly alarming. It is the fact that ladies going out in 
the great fields of activity, in professions and in business 
are becoming more and more a class of maiden ladies. 
I learned a lesson once, while speaking of "Good conditions," 
I happened to use the phrase of "Old maid." A lady came 
up to me afterwards and said, ''I want you to understand 
there is a great difference between an old maid and a maiden 
lady." She said, "An old maid never had an opportunity to get 
married, while a maiden lady had an opportunity to get 
married, but refused." So ever since in speaking of unmarried 
ladies in the business world, I use the phrase "maiden 
ladies." 

We can care for ourselves but do not know if we can care 
for a family. A large number of our best people are against 
the defectives marrying and oftentimes raising a large family. 

Another condition, if you will step into an institution, 
such as I represent, you will find that social disease is 
rapidly increasing on our hands, piling up as the years go by, 
not only with the lower class, but with the other classes as 
well. 

How much is said about the Eugenic Marriage Law. 
It was a step in the right direction. I am more and more 
persuaded that it is the right of a single person to know 
that the individual who is to become his or her life mate is 
free from that curse of social connection. I believe that a 
man or woman who is about to enter into the marriage 
contract has a right to know that the other is free from the 
black hand of disease. 
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We are facing another condition. We are facing the 
lawless condition. Every hour if you walk in the street, 
almost any evening, you will find the boys and girls, ten, 
twelve and fourteen years of age at the depot and other 
places. I have been studying some of these great questions. 
Now the question naturally comes up, "What is the remedy?" 
I believe the first remedy is in home supervision. The first 
remedy is to have the people get together and have a heart 
to heart talk on certain great problems confronting us in 
the training of children. The parents are failing in their 
responsibiUties of being fathers and mothers of the rising 
generation and are sending boys and girls out from their 
homes to the great fields of activity without proper instruc- 
tion concerning matters of vital importance to them. 

I am persuaded now, that one of the greatest misfortunes 
which could come to me, has come. A son and daughter 
died at birth. We tried to cover the situation as best we 
could, by adopting a child. One year ago, we buried this 
child, who had grown to nineteen years of age. 

I believe that one of the greatest existing mistakes of our 
day is that three or four children do not go out from the 
home, with our ideals, with our name, with our blood, 
with our ambition, to take their places in society. We ought 
to assume the responsibility and training that boys and 
girls should have instead of leaving it to the poor and 
lowly home with low ideals. 

The next supervision ought to be to keep in check the 
wide spread of immorality among the young. If you should 
visit the penitentiary, you would find that the broken 
pathway began in youth. The failure of home training 
which spread about the girl and boy early in life. It ought 
to be carried out in the laws of our state. We need laws for 
social protection, laws which will protect society. 

I believe we have heard, in the past, about the man who 
made his first mistake, about the woman who made her 
first mistake and immediately was thrust down to the lowest 
depths and then into the state penitentiary and forever 
had the stigma of an institution upon them. Under our 
probation law, the man who has made a mistake is given 
another chance; saved for the support of his family. Often- 
times he goes out and never makes a mistake again. Pro- 
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bation did more for him than the penitentiary could have 
done. Probation saved him. 

I beUeve oftentimes, if the man who becomes insane, 
instead of being sent to a hospital immediately, could be 
detained among his friends, could be detained temporarily 
among those- who love and know him, that he might be 
saved to society. I have known of some cases where they 
have been saved to society in this way. The man went 
wrong, his mind was wrong. He could have been adjudged 
insane by competent physicians, but if tided over in that 
one period of life, he might have been saved to society and 
never become insane again. 

Naturally we are, inquiring of these defectives, what 
about their downfall. In a large number of cases, their 
defects pass on to the third and fourth generations. This 
is just as certain as the English language or any other 
language can put it. Everyday I look into the faces of 
men and women, who were born with a tendency to crime. 
You will look into the faces of men and women with a 
tendency to insanity. I am thinking now of many instances 
where men sat down on one side of the table and talked 
with me and said, '* Crime is in my soul. I have a tendency 
for that. I came into the world with a tendency to crime." 

I am thinking now of an artist, a boy, who can paint 
almost anything for you if you give him an idea. Yet that 
boy is handicapped for life. Sitting at the opposite side of 
the table, he said in an interview with me, "It is as natural 
for me to steal as it is to eat and when the passion of stealing 
seizes me, it seems I must go." 

We are facing these great problems. We have the men 
who go out and make a business of stealing at night. I know 
a man who has spent forty-three years and eight months 
behind the prison bars in our country and is now serving a 
sentence in our institution for twenty-five years. When 
his prison sentence expires he will have spent almost his 
entire life in prison. I said, "Why do you spend your life 
thus?" He said, "I came into this world with a tendency 
to crime and I have become an habitual criminal and when 
I am discharged from your institution, I will be sixty-five 
years old after spending forty-five years of that time in 
the penitentiary." 
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I have just touched upon the care given to the accidental 
insane. A chain of circumstances passes across a man's hfe, 
a woman's life and under the chain of circumstances, the 
mind gives way. The inner man gives way and the crime 
is committed or the mind becomes unbalanced. What shall 
we do with that person? That is the hopeless problem 
before us as the heads of the institutions of our country. 
More than fifty per cent are of the accidental insane class. 
Had they safely passed the one place in hfe, crime would 
not have been committed. Fifty to seventy-five per cent 
would not be in our institutions if they could have passed 
that one point in life. What shall we do with the accidental 
insane? We are facing all these great problems and it will 
require careful thought and study to solve them wisely. 

In these days we hear much about high taxes. I want to 
say to you, that as I carefully go into this matter myself, I 
find that in one part of the state more than half of the taxes 
were for the support of the local school, the training of a ris- 
ing generation. Can we do less for caring for our insane; 
can we do less than we are doing in caring for our criminals ; 
can we do less in training the rising generation, giving them 
the advantages of good schools; can we do less than we are 
doing now? We are confronting these great problems. 
This is the great problem now upon us in our own state and 
in every state of the Union. We are proud of the advances 
made in Wisconsin. Can we afford to call a halt at any 
point in this day of progress? 

I want to give you an idea of how we are grappling with 
the problems in the State Prison during the past two years. 
The first day of April, 1912, we placed our first man outside 
and began to try the honor system. We placed men out- 
side on the farm on their honor. I want to say to you that 
during the twenty-six months during the operation of this 
system, we have not had one escape nor an attempt to escape. 
We fail to see that it is the wrong way of dealing with the 
unfortunate, especially with the accidental criminal. Take 
him out of the institution, take him out on his honor and turn 
him back to society prepared to again take his place as a 
useful member thereof. 

We have been studying the Colorado system of building 
miles of splendid highways in that state by the use of crimi- 
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nals. Sixty-eight per cent of the criminals are employed in 
road building. During the year there were only four success- 
ful escapes. Can you estimate the value to the taxpayers of 
Colorado? Can you estimate all that this means with the 
one drawback of four men making their escape and they 
were apprehended in a short time? This is a great move 
towards, useful employment of the inmates of our prisons. 
And while I may be pessimistic as to the possibilities of the 
future, owing to the conditions confronting us along the line 
of defectives, I am optimistic when we come to the way 
things should be operated in the institutions of the county or 
state. They should be operated first of all for the protection 
of society. If the man is insane; or if the man is a criminal 
and dangerous to society, place him in an institution. I 
believe we have a right to assume that society has a right to 
protect itself against the defectives. 

Our second duty is to do the best thing possible for these 
unfortunates. Recommend him to society, if possible. 
Regard him as a hopeful man or a hopeful woman who may 
be reclaimed to society. 

It makes my blood run cold when I think of the barbarous 
methods of the past, when I think of how they have taken 
the life of a human being because that human being had 
taken the life of another human being. We can be reason- 
ably proud of our Wisconsin system. No electric chair in 
our state for the man who is so unfortunate as to be branded 
as a criminal. Instead we give them a more humane treat- 
ment. Superintendents, Matrons and Trustees, as you 
read back into the history of the past along the lines of 
humane treatment in the institutions of this country, you 
will find that wonderful advances have been made. 

I esteem it a great privilege to be with you, to have met 
many of you in person, and I shall go back and do better 
work in the days to come for having been here today. I 
believe in coming together with the realization of getting 
away from the institution. When we return, let us go back 
to our work with the nature of charity. Every day this is 
my experience. When I return to my own home after the 
work of the day is over, I think of the unfortunates whom I 
have been associated with during the day and the unfor- 
tunate families from whom they have been separated. 
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I return from my work and sit down at the evening meal to 
think of the famiUes in the distant towns weeping for the 
men who have been to see me during the day. FamiUes, 
destitute families, under the stress of hard work. Families 
with the mantle of distress upon them. Is it any wonder 
that we who see and know so much about their sorrows often 
think of these unfortunates when our d^y's labor is over? 
Let us go back to our homes with this mantle of charity 
and do the very best thing possible for the unfortunates of 
Wisconsin. I thank you for your kind attention. 



Hon. Ralph E. Smith, President of the State Board of 
Control of Wisconsin, who was to address the convention at 
this time, was not present owing to the unexpected death of 
his father. Dr. P. H. Lindley, member of the State Board 
of Control, addressed the convention. 



THE WORKINGS OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

CONTROL 

By Dr. P. H. Lindley, Member State Board of 

Control of Wisconsin. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^The topic I will speak about is, 
"The Workings of the State Board of Control." I wish to 
speak first in regard to the inspection work of our depart- 
ment. The last session of the Legislature gave us the right 
to appoint inspectors to take care of the work of the inspec- 
tion of our County Asylums for Chronic Insane and all other 
county institutions. 

Our inspectors have, I believe, covered the entire state 
and visited all of our institutions and reported on the con- 
ditions found in them. The State Board of Control, then, 
has given up that field to the inspectors because it is ex- 
pected that they will have time to keep an eye on the work- 
ings of these county asylums and other institutions to a better 
degree than it was possible for the Board to do in connection 
with their numerous duties. We have already realized that 
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the improvemenl of conditions in the institutions and county 
asylums is undoubtedly due, to a large extent, to the work 
of the inspectors. 

As the result of visiting other states, I have determined 
to my own satisfaction, that we have two causes to be proud 
of in Wisconsin. The first is our system of treating and car- 
ing for the insane. My opinion is, that the Wisconsin 
system of treating the insane is as much superior to other 
systems as light is superior to darkness. Secondly, the 
physicians, superintendents, and matrons are brought 
directly in contact with the patients and know them in 
their various moods. This personal contact, which is impos- 
sible in a very large institution, is most beneficial. In my 
native State of Illinois, there is one institution with three 
thousand insane inmates. 

The State Board of Control today is working out the 
problems of the Sterilization Law. I am very much in 
favor of that law, but I find that probably two-thirds of 
the people are opposed to it as a remedy for our social ills. 

The Eugenic Marriage Law in this state is a forward 
step. I believe in it and that it will ultimately prove bene- 
ficial to a very large degree. 

The employment of prisoners at highway construction is 
another forward step.' We have had a good deal of pub- 
licity in regard to convict labor on the highways in Illinois. 

The Industrial Home for Women is being built and will 
soon be in operation. The penitentiary is no place for a 
woman who is convicted of a crime. The reformatory is 
supposed to be an industrial school, to teach them to do 
some useful thing; to help them to become law abiding citi- 
zens. 

We all want to be just and equitable in regard to the care 
and treatment of the insane. I know most institutions like 
to have good workers among their inmates, and some of our 
institutions have been favored in getting good workers. 
We want to try to be just and equitable and not introduce 
favoritism in that line of work. We want to help them and 
be just and equitable in sending patients where we think 
they ought to be placed. The Board has passed a good 
resolution, which is not to encourage the county asylums 
to increase their capacity. 
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In closing, I wish to say that the superintendents, trustees, 
and matrons have done perfectly wonderful work in their 
institutions. If there are any questions you would like to 
ask, I will be pleased to answer them. I thank you. 



Following Dr. P. H. Lindley, Miss Williams, member of 
the State Board of Control, addressed the convention. 



Afternoon and Evening, June 10. 

During the afternoon the delegates were given an auto 
trip ' through Menominee and to the Marinette County 
Asylum for Chronic Insane. 

In the evening a band concert was given in the public 
square of the city. 



THURSDAY, JUNE 11, 1914—8:30 A. M. 

Business Meeting 

Meeting called to order by Vice President Mrs. 0. H. 
GuUickson. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, G. R. Downer, Appleton; Vice President, Mrs. 
0. H. GuLLiGKSON, West Salem; Secretary, S. C. Cushman, 
Wyocena; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. W. E. Voigt, Jefferson; 
Treasurer, Geo. H. Seely, Menomonie. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
Marinette, WU., June 11, 1914. 

To the Association of Trustees, Superintendents, and Matrons of 
County Asylums for Chronic Insane of Wisconsin: 

We, your Committee on Finance, having examined the records of the 
Secretary, Mr. S. C. Cushman, and the Treasurer, Mr. Geo. H. Seely, 
find them correct and we beg leave to submit the following statement of 
the Association's finances: 
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Receipts. 

Balance on hand, 1913 $23.08 

July 13, 1913 — Received from dues paid 15.00 

June 10, 1914 — Received from back dues 10.00 

June 10, 1914 — Received dues from 21 counties 105.00 

June 10, 1914 — Received from S. C. Gushman 5.00 

Total $158.08 

Disbursements. 

Bill A— Mora A. Brechley $12.00 

Bill B— D. H. Otis 4.95 

Bill C— F. M. Smith 10.00 

Bill D— Paid Janitor 5.00 

Bill E— S. C. Gushman 91.95 

Bill F— Mrs. W. E. Voigt 1.00 



$124.90 
Balance on hand .• 33.18 



Total $158.08 

Respectfully submitted, 
F. M. Smith, 
T. H. Moore, 
Wm. Kiel, 

Committee on Finance, 

The report of the Gommittee on Finance was adopted. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 

The Association of Trustees, Superintendents, and Ma- 
trons of County Asylums for Chronic Insane of Wisconsin, 
in this, their Thirteenth Annual Convention, assembled at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, do hereby 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association be extended to 
his honor. Mayor Joseph Fisher, for the hearty welcome ex- 
tended by the city of Marinette. 

Resolved, That we wish to express our appreciation of the 
many courtesies extended by the citizens of the city to those 
in attendance at this Convention.* 

Resolved, That our appreciation be extended to those in 
charge of the entertainment of the Convention as well as to 
those who furnished the automobiles which facilitated the 
pleasant trip of inspection of the city as well as the Mari- 
nette County Asylum for Chronic Insane. 
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Resolved, That the thanks of this Convention be extended 
to Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Smith, Superintendent and Matron 
of the Marinette County Asylum, and to the honorable Board 
of Trustees of said institution for the opportunity afforded 
to visit the institution as well as the splendid entertainment 
and many courtesies extended while there. 

Resolvedy That the appreciation of this Convention be 
extended to the officers of the Association for the untiring 
efforts in planning and arranging the program as well as the 
manner in which they presided and conducted the Conven- 
tion. 

j. e. coffland, 
Mrs. E. E. Manuel, 
L. E. GiLSON, 

Committee on Resolutions 



RESOLUTION OF CONDOLENCE 

The grim reaper, Death, has removed from our midst 
during the p^st year, Mr. Carl Zillier, Trustee of the 
Sheboygan County Asylum for Chronic Insane. 

We mourn with the friends and relatives of Mr. Zillier 
and the county of Sheboygan in the loss of such a con- 
scientious worker. 

We also mourn the death of Dr. E. W. Malone, who has 
served the county of Waukesha, in relieving the suffering of 
the mentally ill for so many years. The heartfelt sympathy 
of this meeting is also extended to the relatives of Dr. 
Malone. 

Be it further resolved. That copies of these resolutions be 
transmitted to the Board of Trustees of Sheboygan County 
Asylum and Waukesha County Asylum, and through them 
to the relatives of Mr. Zillier and Dr. Malone. 

j. e. coffland, 
Mrs. E. E. Manuel, 
L. E. Gilson, 

Committee on Resolutions. 
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RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That the greetings of this Convention be trans- 
mitted by the secretary, to Dr. W. W. Reed, of Jefferson, 
and to Allan Bogue, of Poynette, in their untiring work for 
the welfare of the unfortunate insane of this state, and 
express our regrets at their inability to attend this annual 
convention. 

We hope for their speedy recovery and the renewal of 
their pleasant associations at our next annual convention. 

j. e. coffland, 
Mrs. E. E. Manuel, 
L. E. GiLSON, 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was adopted. 



The Secretary read the following invitation from the 
Mayor of Sparta: 

Sparta, Wisconsin, June 6, 1914. 

ft 

To the Trustees, Superintendents, and Matrons of County Asyluriis 
for Chronic Insane of Wisconsin: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: In behalf of the common council and the 
citizens of Sparta, I extend to your Association a cordial invitation to 
hold your next Annual Convention in Sparta, and assure you that we 
will try to make your stop in our city one that you will remember for 
some time to come. 

I trust you will discuss this matter with the genial superintendent 
of the Monroe County Asylum, and if you will do so, I am confident 
that you will have no hesitancy in accepting this invitation. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. McMillan, 

Mayor. 
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Moved by Mr. C. E. Langworthy that the next annual 
convention be held at Sparta, beginning the second Tuesday 
of June, 1915. 

The motion was carried. 

After the business meeting the men and women separated 
for a half hour's conference. 



When the convention reassembled at the close of the 
conferences the following Legislative Committee was elected : 

C. E. Preston, Chippewa Falls, 
Thos. Hough, Oshkosh, 
M. L. Davis, Mukwonago. 



LEAKS IN THE DAIRY BUSINESS 

Geo. C. Humphrey, Department of Animal Husbandry, 

University of Wisconsin. 

Trustees, Superintendents, and Matrons of County 
Asylums for Chronic Insane: Before I discuss the subject 
assigned me, I am going to ask the gentlemen in the corner 
to move where they can see the charts which I shall use in 
connection with my talk. You undoubtedly appreciate 
how at milking time it is important to get on the right side 
of the cow, and will also appreciate the importance of getting 
on the right side of these charts. 

This is the second opportunity I have had to meet with 
this organization and wish to say that I have the highest 
regard for the people engaged in the work you are doing for 
the state's most unfortunate. I am very glad to discuss 
any subject that I am able to discuss, that may be of inter- 
est and help to you, in conducting your institutions. 

The subject that is mine to discuss, pertains to the work 
and management of your farms and live stock, more espe- 
cially your dairy herds. I know that you have many 
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problems with which to deal, the nature of which I can only 
imagine. I am sure, however, that to each and all of you, 
it is a pleasant diversion to have the interest in the farm, 
t}ie soil, the growing of crops and in the maintenance of 
live stock. We all have our problems and I know that with 
office work dealing with University affairs, dealing with 
students and with many of the problems pertaining to agri- 
culture, I find it a great relief to go to the barns and help 
milk the cows and do other work. 

You undoubtedly have raised the* question as to what this 
subject on our program will include. I would have you 
understand, that I am not here this morning to criticise, 
but simply to discuss the subject of "Leaks in the Dairy 
Business," in a manner that will possibly give you new 
ideas in regard to managing your dairy herds. 

We realize that in Wisconsin the dairy cow is receiving a 
great deal of attention. On many farms where herds of 
dairy cows are established, they are utilizing farm crops and 
converting them into dairy products for food in a manner 
to make the dairy cow worthy of all the consideration we can 
give her. Without careful attention to details in the 
management of cows, serious leaks are apt to occur in the 
dairy business. 

I am reminded of some of the leaks that occurred in my 
younger days on the farm in southern Michigan. I recall 
that a little earlier in the season than this, the cows would go 
down on the river bottoms and eat wild onions which we 
called leeks. You who have experienced the flavor in milk 
and butter which these produce can appreciate what this 
kind of a leek meant in the dairy business. The price received 
for milk or butter as it was delivered under these conditions 
to customers, constituted a real leak. 

Sometimes we boys in helping churn the butter would 
forget to screw down the cover on the old barrel churn and 
upon turning it over, a week's gathering of cream would go 
out onto the floor. This was another very serious leak. 
Again when delivering milk, the milk can would fall out of 
the back of the buggy and that was another serious leak. 

Sometimes there was a hole in the milk pail and wasted 
considerable milk during the process of milking, and occa- 
sionally the old cow kicked the pail over and thus wasted 
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the. milk of a single milking. These were all regarded as 
serious leaks in the business and would tend to give us all 
more or less concern. I have in mind this morning, how- 
ever, as I think of the dairy interests of Wisconsin, leaks 
which in the aggregate are much more serious than any of 
the leaks thus far mentioned and which concern us much 
more than any leaks that are the result of spilled milk. 

Wisconsin is a great dairy state by virtue of all its farmers 
are doing to promote the dairy industry. We have many 
things of which to be proud. No other state has made the 
progress that Wisconsin has made in the development of the 
dairy industry. There are great opportunities for further 
development, however, and for securing greater returns and 
profits on milk, butter and cheese and on surplus dairy cat- 
tle which never were iii greater demand than at the present 
time. 

POOR COWS UNPROFITABLE 

The amount of production of cows determines the amount 
of profit there is in producing milk, ' butter and cheese. 
Many cows do not produce a sufficient amount to pay the 
cost of feed which they consume, to say nothing about any 
profit. The general character and type of cows deter- 
mines to what extent they are capable of producing profitably 
and to look over and take into consideration all the different 
types of cows to be found in dairy herds of the state, leads 
one to believe that a great source of leaks in the dairy busi- 
ness is in the poor kind of cows that are kept. There has 
been a great improvement in the management of the various 
herds on our county asylum farms, with reference to the kind 
of cows that are kept and it is to be hoped that you have 
nothing as poor as the poorer type I have to show on my 
charts. 

(Reference made to charts showing good and poor types 
of cows.) 

The better type of cow is the result of careful selection 
and careful breeding and is maintained for no other purpose 
than the production of milk. When engaged in milk pro- 
duction primarily, it is essential to select a cow of dairy type, 
dairy bred and capable of making a large and profitable 
production of milk and butter fat. 

In the poorer type of cow, you note the nondescript type 
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and breed. This type is. altogether too commonly found. 
She is the result of careless, indifferent selection and breed- 
ing; and serves no special purpose. It makes a great dif- 
ference as to what kind of cows we have on our farms and 
only in the selection of the better types of grades and pure- 
bred cattle of our distinct dairy breeds, are we able to insure 
ourselves against serious losses. 

The following tables show the milk production of three 
classes of cows and illustrates how cows of well bred and care- 
fully selected herds will vary. 

"Class A" represents the average annual production, 
total return, cost of feed, and return over feed, cost of the 
four best cows of the University dairy herd for four consecutive 
years. Each one of these cows produces on the average, 
9984.0 lbs. of milk, 426.9 lbs. of butter fat. The total value 
of the products per year was $144.04; the total cost of feed 
$73.40; and the return over feed cost $70.64. Of the total 
cost of feed $23.18 is the amount expended for concentrated 
feed purchased of the feed dealer; $120.86 represents what 
each of the cows of *'Class A" returned to the farm each 
year for feeds grown on the farm, when balanced or made 
into complete milk producing rations by the addition of the 
concentrated feeds which were purchased. 

"Class B" represents the four poorest cows of the herd 
which were kept for four consecutive years. It will be noted 
that these cows averaged only 301 lbs. of butter fat per cow 
per year and that their returns and value to the farm were 
correspondingly lower. 

"Class C" represents four cows so poor that they had no 
place in the herd after the expiration of one year. Their 
inability to produce anywhere near what the average cow 
of the entire herd was producing, necessitated putting them 
out of the herd. These cows in some instances were too 
old, in other instances they had met with some misfortune 
or had some deficiency that made their milk production com- 
paratively low. Sometimes a cow is apparently the best 
cow of the herd but fails to produce for reasons no one can 
give or understand. Cows in any high classed herd which 
have had a fair chance and which can do no better than the 
cows of "Class C," should be sold from the herd or slaugh- 
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tered. Replacing such cows wi4h better ones insures 
greater profits. 

So far as it has been possible to investigate records of 
production in the herds of the state, we are surprised to 
learn that the average production of the cows is something 
below the average production of the cows in "Class C." 
A higher average production for cows in the state will be 
secured by breeding to improve the type of cows and by 
applying the milk scale and Babcock milk tester to make 
sure that only cows that come up to a given high standard 
are maintained. With a knowledge of which are the best 
cows and by using the best cows as a foundation upon which to 
build the herd by saving the calves from such cows, there is 
sure to be a rise in the average production of the cows of the 
state as time goes on. 

INTELLIGENT FEEDING NECESSARY 

Another source of leak in the dairy industry is found in 
the system men employ in feeding their cows. Again 
referring to the charts, it will be noted that a 1000-pound 
cow, producing at the rate of one pound of butter fat daily, 
must have feed sufficient to provide twenty-two pounds of 
dry matter and 1.9 pounds of protein. The dry matter 
refers to the feed without the water which is always present 
in even the driest of feed. In the calculation of rations, the 
actual dr>'^ matter is used as a basis for the reason that water 
is easily supplied in abundance and does not furnish the ele- 
ments for maintenance and milk production, that must be 
secured from feeds. The protein in feeds corresponds to the 
casein in milk and is more necessary to take into considera- 
tion than are some of the other elements such as the car- 
bohydrates and fats which are made up from the starch, 
sugar and oils of plants. This is true for the reason that 
there is a very small per cent of protein in many of the feeds 
ordinarily grown on the farm. We place a higher value on 
alfalfa and clover hay for cows than we do upon timothy, for 
the reason that they have a higher protein content. Con- 
centrates like oil meal, cotton seed meal, gluten feed, dried 
distillers' grains and brewers' grains are comparatively high 
in protein. A ration prepared to furnish the required 
amount of dry matter and digestible protein, usually con- 
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tains enough of the other elements necessary for keeping the 
cow in good condition and producing a satisfactory quantity 
of milk. Feeding a complete or balanced ration that corre- 
sponds to the ability of the cow to produce up to her full 
capacity will overcome a leak that incurs a loss of production 
and profit in many herds. It is estimated that the average 
production of cows in the state could be improved to the 
extent of 25 to 50 per cent if more attention were given to 
the matter of feeding complete rations. Too many times 
men forget that feed is the source of milk. In Bome in- 
stances men keep weH-bred cows of good types and assume 
that the cows will make a large production of milk by virtue 
of their being good cows. 

A man once remarked, **I have a herd of cows that are 
just like my neighbor's and I know they are just as well 
bred, but I cannot make them give the milk he gets from 
his cows." When asked what feed his cows were getting he 
replied, **Barley straw and a little wheat bran." It is evi- 
dent to men who know anything about dairy cows that no 
dairy cow can be expected to produce very much milk on 
such a ration. In many instances men feed timothy hay 
which like barley straw contains a low amount of protein 
and with which it is difficult to provide a complete and satis- 
factory milk producing ration. 

In a given community of the state a few years ago, it was 
found that several men were keeping their cows through the 
winter by feeding eighteen to twenty cents worth of hay 
which was largely timothy, in some instances mixed or clo- 
ver. One man in the same community was feeding the fol- 
lowing ration; corn silage, clover hay and grain mixture at the 
rate of one pound of grain for every three pounds of milk 
produced. He was feeding a ration that cost twenty-four 
cents per day and getting in return for it one pound of butter 
fat, worth twenty-six cents, which considering the prices he 
was receiving for his farm grown feeds by marketing them 
in this manner, made dairying very profitable. His neigh- 
bors were feeding eighteen to twenty cents worth of hay 
daily without any returns. They wanted to keep their 
cows through the winter in the cheapest manner and turn 
them out in the spring when they expected to secure a 
profitable production of milk from the good grass pasture 
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that grew in that section of the state throughout most of 
the summer. When asked why they did not feed a better 
ration and secure a production that would enable them to 
get the benefit of prices paid for butter fat at the creamery, 
their reply was that it was too expensive to purchase feed. 
Concentrates sufficient to feed in addition to the hay and 
make a complete milk ration would have incurred a total 
cost for the ration, including the hay grown on the farm, 
of thirty-one cents for each pound of butter fat produced. 
Upon raising the question as to which they preferred to feed 
. twenty cents worth of hay for which they received nothing 
in return, or go to the expense of purchasing grain and 
producing a ration which would make a pound of butter 
fat at a cost of thirty-one cents, impressed them with the 
fact that it was a better proposition to lose the difference 
between twenty-six cents, the value of the feed, and thirty- 
one cents, the cost of the ration, than it was to lose twenty 
cents, the value of the hay which gave no return. These 
people had lost their opportunity, however, for one pound 
of butter fat per cow per day for the reason that when a cow 
in the advanced stage of lactation has become practically 
dry, it is very difficult to supply a ration which will bring 
back the full flow of milk. Profitable feeding must consist 
of starting the cow on a full ration soon after she freshens and 
continued day by day, thus keeping up the full flow of milk, 
which is impossible to do when the feed ration is insufficient. 
As the cow gradually produces less with the advance in the 
lactation period, the amount of feed should be reduced, 
otherwise there is danger of incurring a loss by feeding more 
grain than the cow earns by the amount which she produces. 
The following rule applies to Wisconsin conditions, where 
corn silage is available, and no dairyman with a herd of ten 
or more cows can afford to be without a silo. 

RULE 

Feed corn silage in such quantities twice a day a3 the cow 
will clean up with a relish, taking the precaution to see that 
she is accustomed to corn silage before feeding her all that 
she apparently will eat. For each three to four pounds of 
milk feed one pound of grain mixture, consisting of farm 
gfown grains with possibly one or two concentrated feeds 
like wheat bran, glutfen feed or a small quantity of oil meal. 
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In addition to the silage and grain mixture, feed such quan- 
tity of hay as the cow will eat without waste. This is the 
rule that the man was following who fed the following ration 
in the community above referred to and who as a result was 
feeding his cows approximately just what the standard called 
for so far as dry matter and digestible protein are concerned. 
On your asylum farms I am sure that by making up a 
suitable grain mixture to be fed according to the milk 
production of each individual cow in addition to corn silage 
and hay, you will find it an easy matter to secure a very satis- 
factory production of milk and butter fat. At this season 
of the year when grass is in its prime no consideration need 
be given to feeding of cows other than turning them to pas- 
ture unless one is particularly anxious to keep cows in the 
best condition by feeding a small amount of grain to improve 
their general condition. As the grass becomes ripe it changes 
its nature and is not the complete milk ration which it is at 
this time of the year. As you appreciate during the months 
of July and August there is a tendency for cows to drop off 
in their production and at this season it is necessary to sup- 
plement pastures with more or less grain and green soiling 
crops or corn silage in order to make the ration complete 
and retain a full flow of milk. Corn silage has been found to 
serve as well for summer feeding as green soiling crops, and 
can be ordinarily secured and handled at much less expense 
of time and labor. The following grain mixtures will be of 
interest and possibly helpful in your efforts to feed your cows 
in a manner to overcome the leak that occurs through wrong 
feeding: 

lbs. lbs. 

Bran 40 Bran 40 

Gluten feed 10 Ground oats 35 

Ground oats ^ 20 Gluten feed 25 

Corn meal 20 Cost $1.30 per cwt. 

Oil meal 10 

Cost $1.28 per cwt. 

lbs. lbs. 

Ground oats 25 Wheat bran 30 

Corn meal 25 Ground oats 30 

Bran 20 Corn meal 25 

Malt sprouts 20 Oil meal 15 

Oil meal 10 Cost $1.24 per cwt. 

Cost $1.22 per cwt. 
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SECURING BETTER COWS 

There is one other leak in the dairy business I might men- 
tion, and that is in securing better cows on our farms. The 
question undoubtedly arises in your mind as to how we are 
going to get good cows that are worthy of good rations. I 
firmly believe that our county asylum farms should breed 
them by owning and using the best tested sires that can be 
secured. I further believe that every such farm should 
have a herd, good enough to inspire the farmers of the county 
to imitate in many instances. A few of the county farms 
which I have visited have herds with which 1 have been 
much pleased, not only with the cows but with the methods 
employed in managing them. In the use of pure bred sires, 
I believe that our asylum farms would do well to cooperate 
with one another in the exchange of dairy sires which are 
capable of getting calves that develop into most successful 
cows. I would suggest that so far as possible you consider 
this matter and carry out the idea for the reason that I am 
sure it will overcome a leak in the dairy business that is a 
most serious one, even in pure bred herds where young pure 
bred sires, are sometimes used and the results are most disap- 
pointing. 

I thank you for your attention. 



DUTIES OF TRUSTEES AND HOW THEY MAY BEST 
ASSIST THE SUPERINTENDENT 

By J. L. Jacquot, President Board of Trustees, Outagamie 
County Asylum — Read by the Secretary of the 

Association. 

It becomes perfectly plain on a moment's reflection that 
the field for exploration offered by the topic assigned to me 
is too broad to permit of thorough work on my part during 
the brief time I am permitted for its discussion. Brevity is 
therefore enjoined by the limitations of time and of ability, 
yet brevity must not be obtained at the expense of clearness 
and of certainty of » statement. The subject is really too 
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important to be sacrificed to brevity altogether. The duties 
of the board of trustees and of the individual trustee of a 
county asylum for chronic insane under the Wisconsin 
system are prescribed by statutes and arise out of the busi- 
ness or purpose of such an institution. The duties of the 
superintendent are prescribed by like statutes, supple- 
mented by the vote of the board of trustees, and determined 
by the business or purpose of the asylum. Even the statutes 
providing for the government of the county asylums and 
prescribing the duties of the trustees and of the superin- 
tendent are framed to meet, or intended to meet the business 
and purposes of the asylum. What then is the business or 
purpose of the county asylum? Most briefly, the humane 
care of the insane persons committed to it. More parti- 
cularly stated, to furnish them wholesome food, clean and 
whole clothing, clean and sanitary sleeping and living apart- 
ments, constant labor within their respective abilities to 
perform in moderation, and physical and mental recreation, 
so adjusted or applied as to render as comfortable as prac- 
ticable the existence of the incurable and to restore those 
capable of recovery. The actual good, physical and mental, 
of the inmates is the end and purpose of the county asylum. 
The asylum farm and buildings, the superintendent, physi- 
cian, matron, attendants, servants, employes and trustees 
are the means or machinery designed, wisely or unwisely, 
to secure this end and purpose, the humane care of the in- 
curable insane. 

The first duty then, of the trustees and of the superin- 
tendent, is to get a full and complete notion or appreciation 
of the end and purpose of the county asylum. The statutes. 
Section 604a, provide that each county asylum shall be 
governed by a board of three trustees elected by the county 
board and further provides (see Section 604h and Section 
604j) that the trustees shall, (1) elect the asylum physician; 
(2) elect the superintendent of the asylum; (3) have super- 
visory control of all other officers and employes of the 
asylum; (4) make annual reports to the county board and an 
annual statement of claims against the state for care of 
patients and file same with state board of control, and also; 
(5) bring suits for recovery from the estate of friends of 
inmates the cost of their keeping at the asylum, and (6) 
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U)t^ot III least once in three months to audit bills and to trans- 
\\{^{ Huch other business as may appertain to their offices. 
'TIUH i» an enumeration of duties expressly prescribed by 
h(h lilies, but it must be apparent that this enumeration 
provides a very imperfect program of duties. Other duties, 
(*,ven more burdensome, arise by implication from the nature 
of Ihe business of the asylum and from the duties of the super- 
intendent. What are his duties? 

The Statutes, Section 604h, provide that the superinten- 
dent shall appoint, subject to the approval of the board of 
trustees, all other officers and employes of the asylum; that 
under the general direction of the board of trustees, he shall 
be the purchasing agent for the asylum. Section 604p, 
provides that the superintendent may give patients a leave 
of absence for the time and under the conditions prescribed 
by the physician. He is also. Section 604h, to give bond to 
the county in such sum, not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, as the board of trustees may fix. Now then, this 
enumeration of duties, all that the statutes expressly pre- 
scribe, is very meager. Such other duties as may be his 
must be by vote of the board of trustees or such as clearly 
follow from the nature of his employment. How many and 
to what extent may the board of trustees impose upon the 
superintendent additional duties due to his employment as 
superintendent? Truly there is abundant space for exercise 
of wisdom, of wise discretion. Likewise much opportunity 
for conflict of opinion, friction, disagreement and enmity. 

The Statutes, Section 604h, provide that the board of 
trustees shall elect the visiting physician, who may in writ- 
ing recommend to the superintendent. Section 604p, the 
granting to an inmate of a leave of absence from the asylum; 
he must also, by implication make to the board of trustees an 
annual report. The foregoing is the full extent of duties 
expressly prescribed to the physician by statutes. What are 
or ought to be his duties and who shall prescribe them? 
Certainly, as with the trustees and the superintendent, the 
most important and delicate duties of the visiting physician 
arise from the nature of his employment. Clearly from the 
nature of his employment, it becomes the duty of the 
physician to act as physician and surgeon to all the inmates 
or patients of the asylum and to attend to all sanitary 
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regulations, especially so far as such come within the field 
of the medical profession. Clearly too, it becomes the duty 
of the superintendent, from the very nature of his employ- 
ment, to attend to the reception of insane from other insti- 
tutions or public authority; to attend to their personal care, 
diet, clothing, work, exercise and amusement and listen to 
and consider their complaints. He is and must be on the 
ground. His relation to the visiting physician is an intimate 
one and depends very largely on a spirit of amity and good 
will between them. Hence the board of trustees should be 
exceedingly careful in the selection of a visiting physician 
and have regard for the personal relations of the two. The 
trustee should be diligent to observe and detect carelessness 
or failure in performance of the duties of his office of the 
physician and be prompt in defining his duties, if necessary; 
and endeavor to secure complete and efficient performance 
on his part. Trustees should never throw upon the super- 
intendent the burden of disciplining the physician, but 
should promptly assume and perform that function them- 
selves. 

The superintendent is bound to the inmates, the trustees, 
the county board and the state for the care, diet, clothing, 
cleanliness, safety and well-being of each inmate; and it 
becomes the duty of the trustees to see that he has all con- 
venient means to provide these for his inmates. In order to 
know what and when to provide, each trustee must himself 
study the conditions of the asylum having reference to the 
life and surroundings of the patients and their wants. He 
should be in a position to consider with the superintendent 
intelligently the requirements of the institution and the 
wishes of the superintendent. The entire care and comfort 
of each inmate falls first on the superintendent, and then and 
as positively on the board of trustees. Their share of re- 
sponsibility can not be shifted upon the superintendent. 
Altogether too often, trustees seem to take it that meeting 
once a month, auditing bills and drawing their own per 
diem at $3.00 or $4.00 per day and mileage at four cents a 
mile, and asking the count^ board for reelection, constitute 
all their duties. A trustee who does not at least once in 
three months closely inspect every room, nook, and corner 
where inmates are permitted to be, and who does not famil- 
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iarly with the superintendent study the actual condition of 
health and comfort of inmates, is sadly neglecting one of the 
important duties of his office. He is not prepared to judge 
the efficiency of the visiting physician nor of the superin- 
tendent or of his help. Employes and subordinates in 
every position and line of work, learn very quickly the dili- 
gence or competency of their superiors, and when superiors 
by negligence or incompetency have forfeited the respect 
and consideration of their subordinates, they have also for- 
feited, at least very materially diminished, their usefulness 
in the business before them. No superintendent will hesi- 
tate to confer with his board of trustees or with trustees in- 
dividually on all the details of the care of the inmates, if he 
finds them interested and attentive to such details. He is 
entitled to their attention and their counsel. 

The management of the asylum farm falls to the superin- 
tendent. Usually these farms are large and require a com- 
petent farmer to conduct them profitably. They afford 
opportunity for healthful work by inmates and cheap pro- 
visions for the table. In fact, a good farm is almost a 
necessity for a well-managed asylum. The happiness and 
health of the inmates require healthy work in the open air 
and the fresh and wholesome food provided directly from 
the farm. But farms do not run automatically, there must 
be buildings, barns, stables, horse barns, root cellars, pig 
pens and hog-houses, granaries and corn-bins, horses, cows, 
swine and all kinds of farm machinery. All require care 
and study, as well as manual labor. The planning, study, 
care and thinking devolve upon the superintendent, and he 
is held by the trustees, the county board and the people of 
the county responsible and accountable for the success of 
the farm. A considerable portion of the annual outlay and 
expenditures for the asylum is for the farm and its equip- 
ment. The farm is also under the government of the 
trustees. All the details of its management devolve upon 
the superintendent, but he must report to and receive his 
orders and instructions from his board of trustees. If he be 
a successful and competent farmer, he may relieve his board 
of trustees from some anxiety and care, but not of the re- 
sponsibility for careful and wise action on their part. Hence, 
there should be on the board of trustees some farmer with 
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experience and intelligence commensurate with the require- 
ments of the asylum. A strong and capable superintendent 
will manage the asylum and the farm in many and perhaps 
in every respect without the advice of his board of trustees, 
especially if the trustees are weak men. But most super- 
intendents prefer to confer and advise with their trustees 
on many matters pertaining to the farm, and are ready to 
accept and act on advice of the trustees. But in such mat- 
ters there is always room for more "one man power" than 
ought to be in control of such an institution. So I would 
say that at least one of the trustees ought himself to be a 
farmer with considerable experience in the raising of cattle 
and some knowledge of soil and of grains; and the size and 
plan of various buildings adapted for such a farm. I would 
therefore Tecommend that the trustees be well-posted and 
informed as to all the details of the farm management of 
the asylum. Having so informed themselves, they should 
be wise enough to avoid unnecessarily obtruding their views 
on the superintendent until the interests of the institution 
demand active direction to and criticism of the superin- 
tendent's means and methods. He has a right to their 
counsel and advice, especially when he seeks it. The trus- 
tees should consider it their duty to assist him by counsel 
and suggestion whenever he asks or awaits them. Indeed, 
there cannot be successful and satisfactory management 
where trustees and superintendent do* not act in harmony 
and personal confidence that each means to treat and con- 
sider the other in perfect fairness and with utmost good faith. 
With that disposition prevalent and each trying to be fair, 
frank, and honorably open with and to the other, the super- 
intendent will find his own abilities and services duly appre- 
ciated and the trustees will find their views and suggestions 
acceptable to the superintendent. 

Referring again to the personal relationship of the trustees 
to the superintendent and to the asylum, I have to call atten- 
tion to a practice quite prevalent, but the more subject to 
severe censure. I refer to the practice of trustees buying 
from the asylum through the superintendent and selling to 
the asylum through him. A trustee who happens to be 
an insurance agent ought not to sell fire insurance to the 
asylum, that is to say, to himself as a trustee. He ought not 
to ask his co-trustees to buy insurance from him. He ought 
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not to ask his superintendent to sell to him any asylum 
property, whether it be a pound of butter, a dozen of eggs, 
a pig, a cow or calf, or any other thing, however great or 
small its value. Such practice is expressly forbidden by 
statutes, and however prevalent among public officials, . and 
it is prevalent to a considerable extent within all classes of 
public officials, it is morally wrong and is always con- 
demned by public opinion. It is not fair or honorable to 
put the superintendent in a- position where he must either 
buy from or sell to a trustee, or refuse to do either. It is 
not fair or honorable for one trustee to ask of the other two 
that they as such trustees either buy from or sell to him. 
However, innocent of intentional wrong, some one will 
suffer from the publicity of the fact. The public winks at 
wrongs kept quiet, but is quick to condemn the same wrong 
when exposed to public view. So it becomes a duty of trus- 
tees to themselves and especially to the superintendent that 
all such practices be absolutely avoided. As said at the 
beginning of this paper, the field offered is too large for the 
time alloted me for discussion, and I have therefore been 
compelled to suggest rather than discuss or enlarge upon 
the duties of trustees. Their importance justifies a more 
extended discussion! 



Following the reading of Mr. J. L. Jacquot's paper there 
was an informal discussion of the new system of accounting 
installed in the county asylums, after which the convention 
adjourned. 
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